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THE MUSIC OF THE FILIPINOS 
By FRANCES DENSMORE 

Introduction 

During the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St Louis in 1904 
I made a careful study of the native music in the Philippine section, 
receiving in my work the cordial encouragement and cooperation of 
Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, ethnologist in charge of the exhibit. For 
many years I have been a student of Indian music and expected to 
find some similarity between the music of the two races, but a few 
hours among the Filipinos showed that their music belongs to a 
period of development more primitive than that of the American 
Indian, and that it lies very near the beginning of musical expression. 

My first inquiry was for the music of primitive worship, but at 
that time no trace of this had been found among either the Negritos 
or the Igorot, while the Moros, being Mohammedan, had passed 
the primitive religious state. I believe that continued study would 
have discovered religious music among these people, but my time 
was limited and I was unable to make the investigation. 

Another phase of primitive music which I did not hear was the 
industrial music. I was told that in the Islands both the Negritos 
and the Igorot sing as they plant the rice, but this music was not 
available for study at St Louis. 

For these reasons the very important subjects of religious and 
industrial music are not considered in this paper either directly or in 
their bearing on general musical development, but I believe that 
the music which I heard and analyzed is characteristic of a period 
of development preceding that of worship or of toil. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 8— 40. ^11 
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During my stay at St Louis I collected observational data from 
which I have formed certain hypotheses concerning the origin and 
development of music, and I take the liberty of summarizing the 
data and stating these hypotheses at the beginning of my paper in 
order that the method of grouping the facts in the paper itself may 
be the more apparent. 

Four villages were closely studied : the Negrito, the Igorot, the 
Samal Moro, and the Lanao Moro, these being the most primitive 
tribes, and entirely distinct in culture and customs. In the last 
three named I found vocal and instrumental music cultivated as 
separate arts, the songs being without accompaniment, while in the 
Negrito village the rhythm of one of the songs was marked by hand- 
clapping and a hiss as well as by a stroke on a gong ; the former 
being, of course, a more rudimentary accompaniment than the gong 
because it is a more direct physical response to the rhythmic physi- 
cal impulse. 

I found but two forms of melody-producing instruments in use, 
the others being percussion instruments which were used in pro- 
ducing a variety of rhj^hms. 

With one exception the songs which I heard were improvised in 
both words and melody. This was my conclusion from close ob- 
servation which later was confirmed by an interpreter. Prominent 
among these improvised songs were those of love and of grief, 
which formed an interesting subject for study as they were without 
rhythm in the usual sense of the term. The expression of any liv- 
ing thought contains a certain rhythm, whether that expression be 
in a free poetic form or in esthetic prose, yet it is often impossible 
to measure that rhythm by any metrical unit. It is a vibration 
which we feel but cannot analyze. We seem to realize that its unit 
is too large for us to grasp. Such was the rhythm of the Moro 
love songs and the Negrito dirge. 

There is undeniably a phase of primitive music in which the idea 
to be expressed is so simple and the mental and physical states are 
so perfectly balanced that the musical expression of the idea takes 
the simple rhythm of the physical organism. This phase was promi- 
nent in the Philippine villages ; but it was my privilege to hear also 
the songs which arose from primitive emotions, and the rhythm of 
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these was as free and unrestrained as the elemental natures from 
which they sprang. 

In the Philippine villages I found four forms 01 musical expres- 
sion, which I have arranged in what seems to me the probable order 
of development, though this must remain a matter of speculation : 
1st, instrumental music ; 2d, unaccompanied, improvised song ; 3d, 
accompanied, improvised song ; 4th, a repeated melody with instru- 
mental accompaniment. 

First. Assuming a state 01 content to be the primary condition 
of humanity — a content without ambition, struggle, or aspiration 
— the regular banging upon something that resounds is a natural 
expression of the physical organism. When this state of content 
changes to excitement the banging becomes more emphatic and the 
rhythmic unit is developed by a stronger accent upon alternate 
beats, expressing the physical agitation. When the mental element 
becomes a factor the rhythm used is triple as well as double, while 
in his " mystery songs," with their groping toward the supernatural, 
the American Indian uses rhythms of 5 or 7, often alternating these 
with measures of 2, 3, or 4 counts. All this indicates that primitive 
rhythm is a means of expression, being directly affected by the idea 
in the mind of the performer. 

Second. Next in order I have placed the unaccompanied impro- 
vised song, believing that the release of the voice as a means of ex- 
pression comes first through emotional impetus. A child gives 
vocal expression to its emotions before it develops the faculty of 
speech. In Lord Monboddo's Origin of Language (vol. i, p. 469) 
Dr Blacklock says : 

The first language among men was music : before our ideas were ex- 
pressed by articulate sounds they were communicated by tones varied 
according to different degrees of gravity and acuteness. 

From my own study and observation I believe that the begin- 
ning of vocal music is a call or cry, and that when this is con- 
sciously prolonged, repeated, and elaborated because it is found a 
satisfactory means of expression, the art of vocal music is bom. I 
am strongly inclined to the opinion that vocal music originates in 
the love call, and that its second phase is the cry of the second 
emotion — grief After these would come the instinctive search 
for a supernatural cause, with the introduction of the religious ele- 
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ment. Driven from the Eden-state of happiness, there follows the 
life of toil, in which the rhythm of labor tends to develop the 
rhythm of musical expression, while the supplicating of mysterious 
Forces, with their personification and propitiation, tends to deepen 
the emotional element. From this point the musical develop- 
ment is largely molded by the religious element, the influence of 
which can scarcely be overestimated. 

Third. The accompanied improvised song must of course contain 
a unit of rhythm since it conforms to a rhythmic accompaniment. 
Our opinion as to whether the rhythmic song precedes or follows 
the emotional expression must depend on whether we believe the 
free use of the voice arises first from physical or from emotional 
impulse. It seems natural to suppose however that the emotions 
would be the first expression of primitive natures. In either case 
it is evident that the rhythm of the song is determmed by the idea 
in the mind of the singer. The Filipinos told me that in their ac- 
companied improvised songs they converse on everyday matters, 
indicating that melody is, to them, a natural means of expression. 
It is easy to understand how a conventional rhythm can be organ- 
ized from a free rhythm, but less easy for me to believe that the 
impassioned cadences of the emotional songs could be evolved in 
a people of such rudimentary culture and effort, from a set rhythmic 
form. Such passionate rhythm must always be spontaneous. The 
white race has well-nigh lost the ability to produce it, and it would 
be doubly difficult to primitive natures that were accustomed first 
to singing in regular rhythm. For these reasons I believe that the 
song without rhythmic unit precedes in point of development the 
song in regular rhythm. 

Fourth. The ability to mentally retain a melody and to repeat it 
at will is a much higher acquirement than the original production 
of a melody. When the melody can be voluntarily repeated, with 
instrumental accompaniment, it is readily elaborated, and musical 
progress begins to assume tangible form. 

The Negrito Music 

In describing the music of the Philippine villages, the first con- 
sidered will be that of the Negritos, one of the most primitive tribes 
in the Islands. Here is to be found the music of a people in whom 
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the human seems absolutely blended with the animal life. Their 
first impulse when attacked is to run away or to hide ; they hunt 
with bow and arrow, and use a knife only in cutting up game ; the 
pet monkey is their only domesticated animal ; they draw them- 
selves up by their arms like monkeys, and the lines of their bodies, 
especially in dancing, suggest the pictures of fauns and satyrs by 
which the ancients expressed their idea of a semi-human race. As 
previously stated, no form of worship had been /bund among them. 
All these facts are very important in studying their musical develop- 
ment. 

The gentleman in charge of the village had been with the natives 
several years in the Islands and was familiar with their customs. 
I received much assistance from him and from a young Negrito who 
spoke English brokenly. They told me that the Negritos have 
three songs, the Amba, the Uso, and the Undas, the first being an 
expression of general happiness, the second a love song, and the 
third a funeral song. They are invariably named in this order, 
and reflect the life of the primitive people. Here are expressed 
the primary emotions, which form the basis of all music not 
religious. 

The only repeated melody which I found in the four Philippine 
villages was the Amba of the Negritos, both the words and the 
music of the Uso and the Undas being improvised. The Negritos 
are naturally a gentle people. Their native mountains provide 
them with the necessaries of life, and their " song of happiness ," by 
much repetition and a little reaching out after new requirements, has 
become crystalized into a remembered melody, but the emotions of 
love and sorrow are still too wild and uncontrolled to follow twice 
the same melodic path in their vocal expression. 

This is the music of the Amba : 
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When sung in this form the intonation was correct, the tone pure 
and sweet. Soon they began to vary the melody by introducing 
ornamentation, and in multiplying these embellishments the correct- 
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ness of intonation was lost, so that at the close of the song they 
were singing very much "out of tune." The following memo- 
randum indicates the changes introduced : 
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This was sung frequently every day, the time being marked by 
striking copper gongs and by a sharp clapping of the hands, the 
singers dancing as they sang. I was told that the music of the 
Amba is always the same but that the words are impromptu and 
concern the interest of the hour. The young Negrito said : 

In Amba we say " we very glad on this day," one man he say " I 
very glad on this day," everybody say "we all glad on this day." 
Sometimes we sing it for wedding. Maybe sing what we do all day, or 
we sing ' ' how funny that fat American looks sitting in comer of theater. ' ' 
In Amba we sing all about people who come to look at dances. 

The Uso is primarily a courting song sung by a man and a 
woman alternately, but it is used on any holiday and may be sung 
by any number of people, the subject of the song remaining the 
same. I was told that a man and a woman sometimes reviewed 
the story of their own courtship by means of this song, which 
always took the form of a musical conversation. The identity of 
the song seemed to consist in this conversational form, in the sub- 
ject-matter, and in the peculiar accompaniment which was always the 
same, the melody, as previously stated, being improvised. As usu- 
ally presented the Uso was given by four women accompanied by 
two players on the gongs, who marked the time with four beats 
to the measure ; all four of the dancers marked the time with a 
handclap on the ist and 3d counts of the measure; two of the 
dancers sang alternately and the other two gave a sharp hiss on the 
2d and 4th counts, occasionally varying it by a sharp da in- 
stead of s-s. At frequent intervals those who were singing the 
musical conversation exchanged parts with those who were giving 
the vocal accompaniment, without interrupting the movement of 
the dance. 
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This is the memorandum of the accompaniment to the Uso, x 
indicating a handclap : 

4! 
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A decided emphasis was given the first of each measure. 
The following is a memorandum of the music of the Uso . 
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The young Negrito told me that the Undas meant " somebody 
dead." The music was full of wild pathos. In the middle of the 
little theater sat the man who took the part of the bereaved, and the 
villagers came, singing the Undas, to lay a little gift on the bow and 
arrows beside him. I was told that in the Islands no one is too poor 
to bring a gift, though it be only a few grains of rice. One by one 
they came and went, singing their wild sweet song, but the man did 
not lift his head or heed their pitiful little gifts of comfort. It was 
intensely dramatic. 

The Negritos sing as they plant their rice, scattering the rice to 
the rhythm of the song, and they sing as they rest from their work in 
the evening, but as the Amba, Uso, £md Undas were invariably men- 
tioned as their " three songs," I infer that the others were simply 
a rhythmic comment on the interest of the hour, song being an in- 
stinctive form of expression. 

The Negritos have three musical instruments : the copper gong, 
the bansi or flute, and the barimbo or jewsharp. In addition to 
these I found a violin in the museum, which was of Negrito manu- 
facture and made entirely of bamboo. It was interesting, but too 
plainly a copy to be of significance in this connection. 

The Negrito gongs used at St Louis were of Chinese manufacture, 
those beaten from the native copper being considered too valuable 
to be taken from the Islands, though a few excellent specimens were 
shown in the museum. The gongs used in the village were flat, about 
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ten inches in diameter, with straight sides of about two inches. The 
players were always seated, holding the gong in the lap and striking 
it with the palms of the hands, used alternately. The bansi, or 
flute, consists of a section of bamboo about two and a half feet long, 
which is held upright, the performer blowing across the opening at 
the top, the lower end being closed : there are four finger holes on 
the upper side and one for the thumb on the lower side. Only one 
man played this curious instrument — Ybag, one of the oldest men in 
the village. 

^ " - ' " ^ > BLOWN HERE 

Fig. 17. — Negrito bansi. 

He bent lovingly over his instrument, resting the pointed end on 
the ground and holding it firmly between his toes. 

The music played on this instrument varied greatly with the mood 
of Ybag. I was fortunate in hearing him one sunny morning when 
he was in the best possible form. The tone he produced was al- 
ways sweet and correct in intonation, but on this particular morn- 
ing I heard him play more than once the following cadenza : 

fe-. tr. 





This is the more remarkable as it presents a major scale with an 
ascending seventh, only one tone (the 6th) being omitted. This 
succession of tones does not appear in the recorded music of the 
white race until the close of the Sixth century A.D., when we find 
it as the 6th Gregorian Tone. The Negrito player could scarcely 
have learned it from music heard after reaching St Louis, as it is 
not probable that the construction of his instrument would permit 
the playing of more than one series of tones upon it. This almost 
complete major scale was not found in the other villages. Thus it 
is shown that the most primitive people available for study were 
doing by musical instinct what the natives in a more advanced state 
failed to accomplish and what man in a still higher stage of progress 
does through volition. 
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The barimbo, or jewsharp, consists of a strip of bamboo about 
ten inches long, with two slits cut in one end forming a " tongue," 
the strip being trimmed away so that the projecting tongue can be 
twanged with the fingers as the instrument is held before the lips. 
The best player was a woman, who readily consented to play for 
me, and from her work I noted the following rhythms : 

4t \--t- 
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She was considered a good performer and I realized her profi- 
ciency when a Mangyan was brought forward — sole representative 
of a tribe even more primitive than the Negrito. He willingly 
played on the barimbo, but gave only an even rhythm, thus : 



4 
4 



&c. 



When questioned about the music of his tribe he said they sing 
but once and that is at courting time. A strange people, allied to 
those animals whose love call is their only attempt at music ! 

The Igorot Music 

The Igorot music will now be considered. This represents the 
music of a people in whom progress along all lines has begun. The 
Igorot are men of moderate stature who fight aggressively, weave, 
and work in metals. They cultivate the soil intelligently and are 
industrious in their toil. The carabao is domesticated, also the 
chicken, dog, and hog, all being used for food ; the chicken and 
the dog are killed ceremonially and used in the ceremonial feasts. 

There were three Igorot villages at St Louis : the Bontoc, the 
Suyac, and the Tinguianese, the inhabitants coming of course from 
their respective localities in the Islands. I was able to note the dif- 
ference in the music of these villages before being aware that they 
represent distinct divisions of the Igorot tribe. The principal features 
of musical development were however common to all. 
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The instrumental music will be noted first. This consists chiefly 
of the gongs used in dances, each dancer carrying a gong suspended 
by a loop of cord from his left hand and striking it with a stick held 
in his right, the dancers moving in a circle counter-clockwise. There 
seemed to be no leader in the movement of the dance, but there 
was evidently a leader in the music, the others being divided into 
groups of two or three and playing a slightly different division of the 
double rhythm. The gongs were similar to those used by the 
Negritos, but varied in diameter from about nine to twelve inches. 
By striking near the edge of the gong a tone was produced about a 
major third higher than that produced when the gong was struck in 
the middle ; this enabled the players to produce a variety of effects. 
On one occasion the leader played emphatically the following — 
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the others playing slightly different divisions. Soon another player 
joined the circle and boldly gave out this theme — 
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whereupon the first leader dropped back into the accompaniment. 
The following rhythms also were noted : 
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This style of instrumental music was common to all three villages. 
In the Tinguianese village I happened on a primitive music lesson, 
in which one man was teaching two others to play on the gongs, 
using alternately a drumstick and the flat of the hand. These gongs 
were about twelve inches in diameter and the stick about eight 
inches long. The pupils were so slow and stupid that I was able to 
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make the following memorandum before their lesson was finished. 
The usual sign indicates an eighth rest, f indicates a beat with the 
stick, and — a beat with the flat of the hand, the first and third 
counts being strongly accented. 

4 1 •'^ ^^ \ ^' " \ ^' '^ Uc. 

The only triple rhythm was heard in the accompaniment of a 
dance given by a man and a woman to the music of two gongs and 
a small drum. It was given at sunset and suggested a ceremony, 
as the woman danced with arms extended and palms raised, and 
the man with arms extended and palms turned downward. This 
was the rhythm of the gongs : 
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These various examples of rhythm are interesting, as they show 
conclusively that among the Igorot rhythm is studied, elaborated, 
and accurately taught entirely apart from vocal music. 

The museum contained several Igorot flutes (of which I saw none 
in use) and also several bamboo instruments used by the Igorot 
to mark the time in their singing as they go to and from the rice 
fields. These resemble tuning forks and vary from eight to fourteen 
inches in length. They are played by holding the closed end in the 
right hand and striking the prongs against the left palm. The sound 
is said to be rather pleasant as the singers come home through the 
twilight. 




Fig. 18. — Bamboo instrument used by the Igorot for marking time. 

Another crude attempt at instrumental music deserves mention 
— the boy's museek. It was perhaps the most primitive stringed 
instrument ever made, for it had the earth for its body. Its one 
string was a fiber of bamboo about 45 inches long, the ends wrapped 
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around stones and firmly imbedded in the ground. Under this 
string, near the middle, the boy had dug a hole in the ground 
about the size of a quart cup, lining it neatly with stones. Over 
the top of this hole he had placed a round piece of tin, on which 
rested the little stick which formed the "bridge" and supported 
the string at such an interval that the two ends gave tones a major 
third apart. A little boy twanged this most happily, and sang a 
little Igorot song. In answer to my question he said it was boy's 
museek. 

The vocal music of the Igorot compared with that of the Negrito 
presents striking differences. Instead of freely running over a scale 
of seven tones the former concentrates his interest and emphasis on a 
single tone, and by short melodic excursions along the "line of 
least resistance," returning quickly to this fundamental tone, he 
produces a succession of tones which resemble a melody. This 
music shows that mental control and concentration have begun, but 
that culture has not progressed to a point which permits the memoriz- 
ing of a melody. Dr Jenks told me that during his residence in 
the Islands he had spent many weary hours, notebook in hand, 
trying to write down the " songs " of the Igorot, but he could not 
find that they ever sang the same melody twice. This is the more 
perplexing as they sing with great freedom and confidence, even 
singing in three or four " parts." My experience was the same as 
that of Dr Jenks. By closest observation I could detect no definite 
repetition in this strange ensemble music, but the songs in all the 
villages invariably ended with the progression i, 2, ox Do Re, the 
latter being strongly accented. This was given by the leader of 
the song and seemed to be a signal for the singing to cease. My 
explanation is that the Igorot singers weave together in an impromptu 
way certain progressions familiar by long use, these progressions 
being, as indicated, those easiest and most natural for the voice. 
The Igorot are a people who are obliged to work hard for a 
livelihood, the part of the country in which they live being not 
easily cultivated, as rice paddies must be made by building terraces 
or dams on the mountain sides. Their custom of sallying forth 
with baskets to collect the heads of their enemies furnishes almost 
the only relief to their monotonous lives. This condition forms a 
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great contrast to the idyllic lives of the Negritos, who dance to the 
music of the flute, and hide behind trees when attacked by an 
enemy. The sternness of Igorot life does not tend to encourage 
the expression of emotion through improvised song, and we are not 
surprised to find their vocal music reflecting the conditions of their 
general culture. 

The interesting question arises : Does not their singing indicate 
what the line of least resistance, psychologically, may be ? And 
we are interested to learn that for them it constitutes the pentatonic 
scale, which has long been known to underlie the oldest music of the 
Scotch, Irish, Chinese, and of the North American Indians. After 
leaving the fundamental tone the voice most readily and often took 
the interval of the 6th, descending to the 5th ; the 3d was often 
used, and the 2d but seldom except for the ending of the song. 

Whenever a dance was finished the singers seated themselves on 
their upturned gongs and began a kind of vocal "tuning up" pre- 
paratory to the song, members of the group singing stray phrases 
exactly as members of the orchestra "run over" their instruments 
before coming on the stage. It was in this "tuning up" that the 
voices were used most freely, the muscles of the body being relaxed 
after the dance, and the voices not yet strained to the conscious 
effort of song. I heard one man sing the following — 



X 



this being the pentatonic scale with only one tone omitted. 

Soon the regular song began with the usual emphatic Do. The 
leader sang the melody while each of the others sang independently, 
though occasionally two would choose the same phrase. With the 
long tones of the melody these accompanying voices interjected 
shorter phrases resembling those used in the melody itself These 
phrases were given with a vociferous accent, the syllable cha and a 
vigorous jerk of the head, so the effect suggested an obligato by 
barking dogs. Here was the strong sense of rhythm, the pentatonic 
scale, the ability to sing in "parts," and evident enjoyment in the 
performance, but it was a musical void. The following is a typical 
Igorot song : 
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The vocal music of the Igorot suggests the rhythmic swing of 
manual labor carried on for many hours of every day : it §eems to 
proceed from the same source as primitive instrumental music and 
to be an expression of physical impulse rather than of emotion. 

Quite different from these wordless songs was a song which I 
heard at twilight and which the guard told me was sung at no other 
time. It was in the Tinguianese village and was led by Antonio, 
whose tattoo showed him to be an accomplished and successful 
head-hunter. This song evidently contained words and was 
improvised, but unfortunately I was unable to secure the help of 
an interpreter in the Igorot study. I noted about twenty lines of the 
words, or syllables, and the result shows a frequent recurrence of 
many syllables which may be short words. 

Antonio sang one line, then all the chorus responded, then he 
sang the next line, and so on. Soon a woman took his place as 
leader. This was the opening of the song : 

Pau ne e tantah (chorus) 
Pa ne tah we ah " 
Tha ne ya thung " 
Tha ne ku e na. " 

The form reminds one of the Benedicite, a form which was used 
by the Jewish church many centuries before Christ. This seems to 
indicate that it is an intuitive and primary form of musical expres- 
sion. There was rhythm in the melody, but the rhythmic periods 
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were long and swinging ; perhaps, like the Amba of the Negrito, it 
was a musical comment on the events of the day, or it may have 
constituted a ceremony. 

The Moro Music 

The music of the Moros presents another step in musical develop- 
ment, for they have conceived the desire to hear several rhythms at 
the same time, elaborating the rhythmic idea beyond the accom- 
plishment of the Igorot which consists simply in combining subdi- 
visions of even rhythmic beats. In attempting to express this desire 
there was no ability to fit together the various rhythms and the 
Moro orchestras consisted of several instruments playing at the 
same time, but each independent of all the others. Primitive life is 
strongly individual in many respects, cooperation and the blending 
of individual aims in a unity of effort marking the beginning of 
social and economic progress. The Samal and Lanao Moro are 
Mohammedan peoples and are governed by sultans and dattos. 
There has been some advance among them along all lines, and 
this is reflected in their musical efforts. 

The Samal Moro were first studied. These people live beside 
the sea and pursue the peaceful vocation of fishermen. Their 
orchestra consisted of two gongs the size of soap kettles, suspended 
from the rafter of a bamboo house ; two drums about 20 inches high 
and 10 inches in diameter, held between the knees and struck with 
the palm of the hand ; one small drum struck with a stick ; and a 
set of eight gongs ranged on a low frame and played like a xylo- 
phone. Some of the instruments were played in triple and some in 
quadruple time, but I was unable to detect any consonance among 
them. Close and long-continued observation failed to find these 
various rhythms coinciding at any point, or uniting to form longer 
rhythmic units. 

The white man takes a musical measure and divides it in various 
ways, often having difficulty in handling or combining the rhythms 
produced ; the primitive musicians work from a different standpoint. 
From my observation I am convinced that the rhythms have 
originally no connection with one another, but by repetition in con- 
cert they come eventually to coincide at certain points. Every 
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student of primitive music is aware tliat uncivilized peoples handle 
combinations of rhythm in a way that bewilders a civilized musician, 
playing "three against four," "seven or five against two," and 
alternating with "two against three," changing all the rhythms ac- 
cording to their fancy. This was noticed especially in the Dahomey 
and similar villages at the World's Fair in Chicago. The Moros 
have not reached the Dahomey grade of proficiency, and their 
rhythms are still in a cheerful chaos. 

The Moro gongs are all of the same general shape and have each 
a knob on the top which is bright and shining from use. The two 
large gongs were struck with a short stick and played by one per- 
former ; the tone of these gongs was very 
penetrating, and it is said that they are 
used in the Islands for sending messages 
from one village to another. Dr Jenks 
told of an occasion on which he wished 
to summon hastily some men from a 

Fig. 19.- Outline of a settlement several miles away. A native 
Moro gong. 

woman struck one of these gongs m a pecu- 
liar way, transmitting his message, and in a short time the desired 
number of men arrived from the distant village. The two gongs 
in the orchestra were a major third apart, and the following could 
be heard all day in that part of the Exposition grounds : 

1^ 




YE^z 



^^S 



-n— #- 



The instrument resembling a xylophone played a melody, but careful 
observation failed to detect a recurrence of melody, although, as in 
the case of the Igorot songs, there was a uniformity of ending, a cer- 
tain progression played on this instrument seeming to be a signal 
for the music to cease. This instrument was played with great free- 
dom, and yet there was no consonance of rhythm between it and 
either the gongs or the drum. The instrument consisted of eight 
gongs, varying from six to ten inches in diameter, ranged on a frame 
about eighteen inches high, the player sitting on a low bench and 
playing the gongs by striking the knobs with two short sticks held 
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one in each hand. The gongs rested on stout cords stretched 
between the ends of the frame, and supported by crossbars between 
the gongs. Contrary to our custom the highest tones were at the 
player's left hand. I noticed that the "selection" always ended 

C^^r^^ C"^ C^^ c^ c^ r^ c^ 



T 



Fig. 20. — Moro gong instrument. 



on a gong near the middle of the row, and so began to listen there 
for a keynote. By experimenting with these gongs in the absence 
of the natives I made the remarkable discovery that here too was a 
groping toward the pentatonic scale. The gongs are purchased 
from the Chinese and a person selecting them might not have a 
large number from which to choose ; this might account for some 
deviation from true pitch. Dr Jenks and I wished to give a Moro 
an opportunity to select a set of gongs from the collection in the 
museum in order to see what his choice would be, but we were 
unable to carry out this plan, which would have been most 
interesting. 

There were two of these instruments in the Samal Moro village. 
The tones of one were as follows (making allowance for lack of 
absolute correctness of pitch), placed in the key of G for conve- 
nience and clearness, the highest tones being at the player's left 
hand : 

DBAGDCAG 

The tones of the pentatonic scale of G would of course be : G A 
B D E G. Although C is present, the other tones are in most 
cases doubled. The melody ended on G. 

The other instrument approached the minor mode and contained 
these tones : 

B G C B A G# G1 C 

In this case the melody ended on either A or C. There were two 
women who played this instrument ; the younger woman ended her 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 8 — 41, 
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melody with B C, accenting the C, while the elder woman with an 
unhappy face always ended hers B C A. I could detect the dif- 
ference in the playing of these two without seeing the orchestra. 
Here, as among the Igorot singers, was a bewildering profusion of 
apparent melody, and I resolved to investigate more closely. It 
was of course useless to question them, even through an interpreter, 
so I sought Mr Lewis, the officer in charge of the village, and told 
him that I wanted to take a lesson on this instrument in order to 
find out the system underlying it. He summoned Simaya, the 
younger of the performers, who readily consented to instruct me. 
We went into the little theater and I sat beside her while she placed 
a "drumstick" in each of my hands, then guided my hands by 
holding them in hers. Imagine my astonishment when she taught 
me to play in four grades of difficulty ! Here was another instance 
of music as an intelligently taught, practised, and cultivated art 
before there was the ability to compose and remember a melody. 
In the easiest grade I was taught to keep the right hand on one 
tone while the left moved about, the hands striking alternately, the 
right hand of course furnishing a kind of " pedal point " in the 
bass. When I had apparently gained her idea she released her 
hold of my hands and merrily motioned me to try alone. Some- 
times she would take the sticks herself and play a little to show 
me, then handing them back for me to try alone. The second 
grade of difficulty transferred the repeated note to the left hand, or 
treble part. In the third grade both hands moved about, but the 
tones were of equal length. In the fourth grade there were sub- 
divisions of the tones — rapid runs and little trills — the hands still 
striking alternately but with a degree of virtuosity that was paralyz- 
ing. I gave up in despair, especially as another Moro had begun 
banging on the big kettle-drums that hung over my head, and 
the lesson ended in much merriment. However, I had gained my 
point. The closest observation failed to detect any dissatisfaction on 
the part of my teacher with my improvisations as melody, and I felt 
confirmed in my opinion that her own work consisted of im- 
promptu combinations of melodic phrases. 

Mr Lewis gave me most cordial cooperation in my study of Moro 
music. He had been with these people in the islands for four 
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years and they had built a railroad under his direction. He said that 
he found them good laborers ; but in answer to my question stated 
that he had never heard them sing, though they sometimes gave a 
kind of " A-hoy-ye," or call, when out in their fishing boats. I re- 
marked that primitive people usually have sotne songs, and Mr Lewis 
called his " house man," asking him in Spanish whether the Moros 
have any songs. The prompt reply was that they have many 
songs. 

Later Mr Lewis introduced me to Datto Fecundi — the only 
datto in the village. Mr Lewis explained my wish and the datto 
promised that some of his wives should sing for me at eight the 
next morning, before the crowds arrived. At the appointed hour 
Mr Lewis and myself were seated on the datto's bamboo porch, but 
the favorite wives were reluctant to perform. It required much 
patience and a great deal of talking to persuade them. Beside me 
sat a little woman with dark eyes and whimsical face ; she sat curled 
up, with her back to the group and her elbows on the railing, look- 
ing out across the little lagoon. Suddenly she began to sing. Her 
song was a wild sweet melody with long passionate cadences and 
the prolonged vowel syllables that characterize the music of the 
seafolk. When it was finished she dropped her head with its 
tumbled black hair upon her folded arms. I waited breathlessly. 
Soon she raised her head and sang again, more sweetly than before, 
seeming to look beyond the little lagoon to the broad waters of her 
island home. It was most fascinating music ! I had brought a 
box of chocolates and under their encouragement the situation be- 
came less strained, another "favorite wife" joining the first in a 
series of duets. When the little concert was finished I asked some 
questions through an interpreter and was told that these were all 
love songs, and were "made up as they go along — always differ- 
ent." I was told further that the best musician was she who could 
" make up music " the best. They said that at home these love 
songs often would be sung by a man and a woman. The use of the 
love songs freely by the women suggests quite a development of 
music as a cultivated art, for do not our own women-singers use the 
love songs in their recitals ? Yet the Moro and the Negrito songs 
were primarily an expression of emotion by means of improvised 
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music, and in each instance the manner of life was reflected in the 
song, the Negrito's being a suggestion of the bird notes of the 
mountain, while the Moro's love song echoed the roll of the sea. 
I wish I knew whether the Igorot in the mechanical rhythm of his 
work-a-day life sings of love ! 

Next to the Samal Moro village was that of the Lanao, or Lake 
Moro, who live inland ; these people are much fiercer than their 
sea-faring relatives. Five sultans of this tribe were in St Louis and 
each brought only a few wives, while none of the dattos, or subchiefs, 
were brought. The village was not open to the public, as the only 
man who could control these wild people had been called east by a 
death in his family. Dr Jenks took me into the village. We were 
the only white people there, but were perfectly safe, as the sultans 
are devoted to Dr Jenks ; he told me, however, that they had tried 
twice to kill their keeper since leaving the Islands and that in the 
whole world there is probably no tribe more wicked and barbarous 
than these people. Yet their faces were especially smiling, and they 
certainly looked happier than their gentler kin. I noticed the same 
thing in regard to Antonio, the Igorot whose tattooing showed that 
he had chopped off many heads. He was nearly always smiling 
cheerfully, but it made me shiver when he looked in my direction. 

The five sultans were most obsequious when Dr Jenks intro- 
duced me to each in turn. He explained my desire to hear their 
music, and they replied that the big gongs were all in the house 
where a slave wife had died the day before and where they had been 
having funeral music, but that the instruments in question should 
be brought to the theater as soon as possible. 

Meantime Dr Jenks and I inspected the xylophone in the theater, 
which resembled those in the Samal Moro village, but contained 
nine gongs instead of eight and had the highest tones at the player's 
right instead of at his left hand. The gongs were more nearly true 
to pitch and to the pentatonic scale than the others, but the second of 
the scale was in the upper octave. This again may have been due 
to a scarcity of material from which to select the set. These were 
the intervals of the Lanao Moro instrument : 

-GAl'CE GACD 
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The pentatonic scale on C would of course comprise the tones 
C D E G A C. 

At last the large gongs arrived and the sultans said that I should 
first hear a song. A woman seated herself near one of the doors 
of the theater. Her head was covered by a yellow silk scarf and 
she held the end of it before her face as she sang. The music was 
different from any heard previously, and more nearly resembled the 
long-drawn-out chanting of some ceremony, having a steady swing 
and more measured cadence. Suddenly two Moro warriors sprang 
forward from the other doors with a shriek such as I hope I may 
never hear again ; it was like the shriek of a wild animal in a rage. 
They came together with a bang, clashing their shields and fighting 
until one shield was shattered. I was told that this too was an im- 
provised love-song, and I infer that the course of true love in Min- 
danao is indeed strenuous. 

The orchestral music was similar to that in the Samal Moro 
village, but the melody of the xylophone was more fiercely ag- 
gressive and there was no mistaking the fact that it was in the 
major key. 

Both the Moro villages are Mohammedan, and I believe that 
longer study would have revealed interesting native music in con- 
nection with their religious ceremonials — for instance : The dead 
slave-wife, Dodoa, was buried in Calvary cemetery, St Louis, and 
at her grave the Moros chanted a recital of the virtues of the dead 
woman and a prayer to Allah. Knowing their limitations, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the music of this chant was improvised 
and that a correct record of it would throw light on the question 
of the sequence of tones intuitively followed in the expression of this 
emotion. It would be interesting to compare such a record with the 
Undas of the Negrito and the funeral wail of the American Indian. 

The Bagobos had not arrived when I was in St Louis, so I was 
unable to include them in my study. This was a matter of regret 
to me, as they are said to be especially musical. 

The music of the Visayans was pleasing, but showed Spanish 
influence too strongly to be of interest in connection with my pres- 
ent studies. 
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The native music of the Filipinos will soon pass away. Beyond 

the bamboo paling of the Igorot village were the white tents of the 

Philippine constabulary, and there at set of sun a band of Filipinos 

played our own national anthem, while hundreds of Filipinos in 

khaki saluted the American flag as it was slowly lowered. So the 

sunset gun is measuring the days until all the Filipino music shall 

be merged at last in The Star-spangled Banner. 

Red Wing, 
Minnesota. 



